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Chief of *““Blousons Noirs” defends ti 


SS eats talks about the problem of teen-age delinquenc 
but nobody seems to know how to deal with it. . . . Tee 
age gangs are neither bad nor immoral; they’re the products . 
enforced idleness, and it’s the ones who criticize the most who 2 
to blame.”’ 

This statement comes not from a teacher nor a sociologist, bi 
from “Pilule,” 18-year-old chief of the Paris teen-gang known | 
“Blousons Noirs” (or “Blackjackets’’) after the blackjackets th! 
are practically standard uniform in their circles. This group hi 
caused much fear and trembling among the respectable citize 
of France, particularly those of the larger population centers. 

Recently Pilule created a minor sensation in Paris’ Quart! 
Batignolies when he announced that he and his gang had invit 
the Sports Club of the Lyces Carnot for a friendly sports tourr 
ment, an outdoor basketball game and roller-skating contest te: 
held right in the Quarter. For the past years, the citizens of t 
Quarter, terrorized by the ‘‘Blackjackets,” could only suspect tk 
the notorious Pilule was somehow connected with them. Né« 
Pilule himself openly admitted that he was the gang’s lead: 
and, to top it all, had extended a friendiy invitation to a hii 
school where most of the students come from eminently respe 
able homes. 
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Pilule told officials, “Both sta 


The game took place as scheduled, right on the street, and ¢ 
good time was had by all. At the end of the game, the “Blac 
jackets” treated their opponents to long drinks of orange juice a: 
a neighborhood bistro. 

In an interview with the newsmen, the representative of tha 
French broadcasting system and the District Representative from 
the House of Deputies who had come to watch the game, thi 
youthful gang leader held forth with his views on the teen-ag) 
problems in France. 

Both state and family make every effort to shelter and protec 
children below 14, Pilule complained, and give aid and encourage 
ment to young adults above 20, but the in-between group, th) 
“teenager’’ of 16 to 20, is forgotten. All that the older generation 
seems to have to say to the teenager is either “Come on, act you} 
age, you’re not a child anymore” or “Keep quiet, you’re too youn: 
for that.” 

When the honorable Deputy pointed out that the situation ha: 
been no different in the past but that there had never before bee? 


d family forget us teens” 


such teen-age gangs as the “Blackjackets,” Pilule’s reply was sur- 
orisingly articulate. In the older days, he asserted, family life 
centered around the home. Today much more time is spent on the 
jutside. There are new demands on every member of the family 
and each one must go his own way. “And since we’re too old to 
de taken to the circus, but still too young to be interested in Dad’s 
sarty meeting, we’re left to our own devices,” Pilule declared. 

_ Movies, theatres, books and clubs were fine, he continued, but 
young people between 16 and 20 need physical activity to work off 
youthful energy. Many of them join sports clubs, scout troops 
and similar organizations that organize athletic events, contests 
and hikes, but there are still hundreds of thousands of teenagers 
shroughout France who loiter about on the streets after school or 
work. These youngsters, said Pilule, must be given opportunity 
and encouragement to find healthy, constructive outlets for their 
lervous energies. 

. To stress his point, Pilule produced a newspaper clipping. ‘It 
says here that 2000 athletic fields and 1000 swimming pools are 
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“Give us something to join and somethii 


needed in France,” he stated. All over France there have beer 
demonstrations calling the attention of the public to the desperate 
lack of athletic facilities for the young. | 

“T know that France isn’t the only country with a teen- -age 
problem,” Pilule continued. “They have it in America, in Ger’ 
many, and in Sweden, too, and mostly in the prosperous democ: 
racies. They don’t have it in the dictatorships and in the poop 
countries. There the young people are told what organizations tc 
join. They can march, play war, command and obey. They have 
to show their stuff. And kids of any age like that fine. That’: 
the way Hitler and Mussolini had it; and that’s the way France 
and Khrushchev have it now. .. .” 

“In poor countries there’s also no teen-age problem, because 
family life’s no different there than it was here in the olden times: 
Nobody has money to go out, so the whole family, including tho 
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ceenagers, spend their free time together. Dad and Mom don’t 
rive off somewhere in their cars and leave the youngsters home. 
The family has its good times together. The kids play in the grass 
Ir on some vacant lot. They don’t feel lost, and they have no 
reason to feel that the grown-ups have more possibilities for 
antertainment than the teenagers. . . . Now I’m not interested 
in politics, I don’t care for it, but what I want to bring out is 
shat, right here in France, they ought to set up clubs and organi- 
zations, and get the kids to join them so that they’ll be able to 
issert themselves and have something to do.” VVV 
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OOTBALL has added a new touch. Even the girls can be football heroes: 
Fk Take to the open fields! To the vacant lots! Here’s a chance to shake 
off the flabby dullness of spectatoritis. It’s the newest sports craze—the olc 
game of touch football. It’s caught the zeal of college kids, wheezing adults 
giggling secretaries, and, of course, the entire clan of President John F' 
Kennedy, who, according to old opponents, possesses “‘the best passing ari 
in the family.” The game’s big attraction is that any number may play: 
under any rules agreeable to both sides, and without much risk of getting 
seriously hurt. A touch “gridiron” may be simply marked off by “those 
two trees over there and this sidewalk here.” Touch football is an adapta: 
tion of regulation football. Rules for touch football vary from the casua 
Sunday afternoon romp in the park to pro-brand gridiron competition: 
Here are some of the generally accepted rules. 
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>LAYING 
FIELD 


TOUCH 
NOT TACKLE 


sLOCKING 


A regulation football field may be used. Or the field may 
be divided into five 20-yard zones. Or other variations 
may be used (see diagram on page 13). And don’t sell 
short the small empty lot and its informal, unmarked 
“oridiron.” 


Tackling the ball carrier is not permitted in touch football. 
Instead, the ball carrier is considered down and the ball 
declared dead when a defensive player touches the runner 
or when any part of the ball carrier’s body (other than 
his hands or feet) touches the ground. Most rules require 
that the defensive player make his touch with both of his 
hands simultaneously and with one or both feet on the 
ground. The touch must be made on the ball carrier be- 
tween his neck and waist, and made without unnecessary 
roughness. One-hand touch or touching below the waist 
are variations. The runner’s arm may (or may not) be 
touched. To avoid arguments about touches or misses, 
some teams tag each other by yanking a handkerchief or 
canvas cloth hanging from the hip pocket or belt of all 
players. In such “flag” or “tail” football, possession of the 
runner’s handkerchief by the defensive player is substi- 
tuted for touching. As soon as touch is made, toucher 
stops at spot where tag was made, raises both hands and 
waits until official places the ball. 


Without protective equipment, blocking in touch football 
is often limited to the area of the scrimmage line and 
must be done without the use of hands or extended arms. 
The blocker remains in an upright position with both 
feet on the ground before and after block. At all times 
the blocker must have his hands in contact with his chest 
when executing the shoulder block and his elbows may 
never be in advance of his shoulders. High-low blocking 
in which offensive player is knocked off his feet by two 
defensive players (one hitting high and one low) is pro- 
hibited. Putting hands out to trip the ball carrier or 
touching, tagging, slapping, or hitting face of runner are 
fouls. The runner may not straight-arm an opponent in 
the head or neck. 
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LENGTH OF 
GAME 


EQUIPMENT 


SCRIMMAGE 


DEAD BALL 


SCORING 


PASSES 
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The game may be played in four quarters, with - each' 
quarter lasting for ten minutes running time (without! 
stopping the watch for time-outs). Or each quarter could | 
end after 25 downs. . 


Since no tackling is allowed, no cleats, no helmets, anil 
no shoulder pads are permitted. Blue jeans, shirt, and| 
soft-soled shoes are the usual gear. 


Rules vary. Some teams require the offensive unit to) 
surrender the ball in four or five downs if they do not! 
make a touchdown. Or some teams agree that 15 yarde: 
must be made in four downs. Or other teams say the bali! 
needs to be advanced to the next zone (on a field divided | 
into 20-yard zones). Generally, the rule is that the offen- 
sive team must advance the ball to or beyond the second: 
yard-marker beyond the spot where the first down started. | 


A fumble or pass which strikes the ground is dead. A, 
kick which strikes the ground after being muffed by a 
receiver is dead. A kick-off becomes dead when it touches: 
the ground in bounds and is a touchback if it touches 
anything behind the receiver’s goal line. 


Same as in football, except there is no try-for-point after 
touchdowns. The team scored upon chooses which team 
shall kick off. When the game ends in a tie, the ball is 
taken to midfield and each team is allowed one series of 
downs. One point is scored by the team making the long- 
est total advance in the four downs. 


All players are eligible to catch a forward pass. A forward 
pass may be thrown from anywhere behind the line of 
scrimmage. A forward pass which ends behind the line 
of scrimmage is treated as a lateral. A player who catches: 
any kick may pass the ball, provided he does not take 
more than two steps after the catch. 


N SUMMARY 
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If a punt is to be made, the offensive team must announce 
it before the down starts. Once announced, the kick must 
be made and neither may cross the scrimmage line until 
after the kick. If this announcement rule is set aside, no 
defensive player may rush or touch the kicker. 


Rules may vary, but the important thing is that when 
two teams meet they agree upon certain basic rules. The 
rules you use will be adapted to the kind of field you use, 
the number of players, and the calibre of team competi- 
tion. A list of uniform rules has been suggested by the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations on pages 72 and 73 in its 1961 Football Rules 
Book. \f members of your local football squad or coach 
do not have a copy to spare, send 35 cents to the National 
Federation, 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, IIL. 
vVVV 


tiagram of the playing field as used by the U.S. Naval Academy for six- or 
2ven-man touch football games is shown below. For 11-man touch football, 
ze regular 100-yard football field is used. Goal posts on either field may or 


may not be used. 


Michael Gartner, 13, farm 
youth of near St. Anthony, 
N.D., looks at a 

stunted cornfield on his 
father’s farm in western 
North Dakota, an area 
which has been hit hard by 
drought. His parents see 
hard months ahead because 
of no crops, but they’re 
not giving up. 


youth the | 


Northwestern erases bias 
from frat constitutions 


All discriminatory clauses in 
national fraternity constitutions will 
be abolished at Northwestern Uni- 
versity by November 1, 1963. The 
decision was announced by the 
Council on Undergraduate Life, 
representing the administration and 
faculty at the school. The group 
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supported unanimously the decision 
of the Interfraternity Council to en- 
force the 1963 deadline. The stu- 
dents’ action, they said, was consis- 
tent with university policy, which! 
encourages “local fraternity chap- 
ters to continue the work already 
begun of eliminating discriminatory 
clauses in their national constitu- 
tions.” 


ducators urge teaching 
f new math concepts 


The mathematics now being 
aught children in most of the 

estern Nations is obsolete and a 
‘dead language,” say leading 
furopean and American educators. 
‘Stress the unity of mathematics in- 
tead of the traditional division into 
withmetic, algebra, geometry, trig- 
nometry, calculus. Stress the build- 
g of mathematical concepts, struc- 
re and understanding rather than 
anipulative skill.” The electronic 
omputer has outmoded the use of 
garithms since the gyrocompass 
nd radar have eliminated the need 
r the trigonometric solving of tri- 
ngles for navigation and surveying. 
The new language of mathematics 
applicable to today’s technological 
ociety. And these new concepts 
ust be taught in high school to 
repare students for the type of 
mathematics they will find in col- 
oge.” 


lew Zealand teens told 
o “grow up" by headmaster 


“Bored teenagers” have been 
siven some advice by the head- 
aaster of a New Zealand school. 
‘he pupils found this suggestion 
inned to the school bulletin board: 
What can we do, where can we go?’ 
“he answer is: Go home and repair 
loors and windows, paint the wood- 
york, rake the leaves, mow the 
awn, wash the car. Then scrub 
he floors, visit the sick and the 


poor, study your lessons. And when 
you are through, if you are not too 
tired, read a book. 

“Your parents do not owe you a 
recreation center. Nor does your 
city. The world does not owe you a 
living. You owe it your time, 
energy and talent so that no one 
will be at war or in poverty or sick 
or lonely again. 

“You are supposed to be mature 
enough to carry some of the respon- 
sibilities your parents have carried 
for years. They have nursed you, 
protected you, excused and _toler- 
ated you. They have denied them- 
selves comforts so that you could 
have luxuries. This they have done 
gladly, for you are their greatest 
treasures. Teenagers, grow up and 
go home.” 


Chinese girl fulfills 
promise to dead fiance 


Twenty-four hours after her 
fiancé was killed in a road accident 
in Singapore, a young Chinese 
woman fulfilled a promise to him 
and became a Christian. Miss Lok 
Fong Yin had told her betrothed, 
social worker Allen Chiew Kai Shee, 
that she would enter the Methodist 
Church before their marriage. 
However, before the wedding date, 
Allen died in a motorcycle crash. 
Deeply grieved, Miss Lok disclosed 
her vow to his pastor. After an 
examination of her faith, she was 
baptized by the minister eight hours 
before the funeral of her fiancé. 
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Heart of automation equipment is vacuum tube, now being replaced by transistors (fej 
newer device (circle), may make possible computers which are one cubt 


boon 


otron, an even 


You cannot escape automation. 
Your future vocation, your future 
leisure, your future philosophy of 
life are being shaped by automa- 
tion. The color of the collar of 
America's working man is being 
changed. And automation's elec- 
tronic “brains” could either elimi- 
nate or elevate human thinking. It's 
up to you! Alert yourself now. 


MAULN 
RSE Fens Pak DAO, 


“Now Boys, Let’s Keep It as Clean as We Can...” 


WA 


Displaced wor 


7+ HAT IS AUTOMATION? An 
\ what does it have to a 


with your Why do so Mam 
leaders of our nation feel tia 
this Second Industrial Revolut:c 
is going to change your who 
way of life? 

The man who invented th 
word automation only a doze 
years ago, Management Consul 
tant John Diebold, describes 
as “the integration of machins 
with each other into fully autt 
matic, and, in some cases, seh 
regulating systems.” 

Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg puts it in seven vivi 
words: “the electrical brain co) 
trolling the mechanical muscles 

Although the machines of ik 
First Industrial Revolution r 
placed men’s muscles and ma 
power, armies of skilled (ar 
unskilled) workers were needd 
to control the machines. By aut 
mation, machines are now begii 
ning to replace the workers — 
the controls of other machines. . 

Today there is a cement fa: 
tory in Cleveland that can pr 


To save production costs because 

wage increases, auto makers are 

stalling such complex machines as +h 

tool which makes auto crankshafts 
one continuous operation. 
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oint in the process. 

. electronic data processing, high speed digital computers, servo- 
hanisms, closed-loop, feed-back, self-correcting control systems, unit opera- 
ons analysis, automatic machine loading, automatic inventory control, 
lective sequence calculator, Perceptron, Univac . . . 

This is the language of the new technology. This is the “Brave 
‘ew World” that Aldous Huxley wrote about, and it’s moving so fast that 
ou'll have to make a running jump to get on board. 

Will you get on board? Will you have any choice in the matter? That’s 
1e real question. If you think automation concerns you only indirectly 
. . if you’ve thought of it as just another advance in manufacturing, 
unk again. 

As a matter of fact, what about thinking? You aren’t pointing for a 
uctory job when you finish school. You want a career in which you can 
se your brains. Can a mechanical brain—the robot of science fiction— 
splace the “thinking man’”’? 

The fact is that the phenomenal progress of machines is forcing 
s to look for a new definition of thinking. Machines can do many so-called 
ental tasks faster and more efficiently than human beings. Some of the 
test models are so sophisticated that the men responsible for them haven’t 
et figured out all the things the machines may be able to do. 

We know they can add and subtract and compare numbers at incredible 
need. If you can express a problem in the mathematical language of the 
ymputer, it will solve the problem in exactly the way you instruct it. If 
mmething goes wrong, it can tell the operator where the trouble is. It can 
yen be set up to scold the operator when he makes a mistake. 

At a meeting of the International Conference of Medical Electronics in 
ew York this summer, doctors got a look at a new computer which ana- 
zes and correlates data on 100 diseases and 800 symptoms. 

At an Ohio sausage factory, a computer digests the day’s prices of 
arious cuts of meat and calculates the most profitable formula for bologna. 

Of course, there’s more to being a doctor, but not much more to making 
jlogna. It’s quite possible to imagine a completely automated sausage 
ctory with machines keeping watch over the inventory, choosing the » 
ixture, manufacturing the product, wrapping and loading it for delivery 
id then billing the customers. The only human beings would be in the 
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but, wait a minute. aliiornia scientists are working 
problem of building machines that can speak English. One computer he 
been taught a few rules of grammar and given a 500-word vocabular? 
Now it seems to consider itself a poet. The poetry it writes is no mos 
confusing than some human poems you can hear in Beatnik coffeehouse: 
LIFE magazine published this Auto-Beatnik poem entitled “Insects” 
“All children are small and crusty. 
An iron can saw all dragons 
And all pale, blind, humble waters are cleaning, 
And flying woefully is like closing sweetly, 
A insect, dumb and torrid, comes of the Daddyo, 
How is a insect into this fur?” 
The day should not be far off when the computer will be able to con 
pose singing commercials for television. 
So where do you come in, with that brain you want to use? Whi 
can you do that the machine can’t do? | 
When we visited the International Business Machines Corp., we notice 
the famous “THINK” signs on the walls where they can be seen by ever 
employee hundreds of times a day. IBM is one of the best-known deve 
opers of electronic brains. Obviously, it isn’t urging its employees to ¢ 
something the machines can do. | 
People think. Until science discovers how this remarkable process tak: 
place, it can’t build a machine to do it. In spite of all the research th: 
has been done, thinking is still a mystery. | 
How does man’s mind leap? It does, you know. It seems to lee 
over the logical steps a mechanical brain must take. Given a multitue 
of alternatives, the human brain will pounce on the right choice. If tH 
is logic, according to Scientist Richard E. Bellman of the Rand Corpor 
tion, it is an unconscious logical system quite different from those ne 
known. It seems to have little to do with the step-by-step kind of reasonii 
that is taught in school as the “scientific method.” A implies B, B implil 
C, and so on painstakingly to Z. | 
These simple, one-dimensional chains are sometimes useful if you wa: 
to convince a patient listener of a truth that you have already discovere 
But, Dr. Bellman explains, they seldom lead to new discoveries, and evi 
sometimes lead to ridiculous conclusions. 
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s console controls a new IBM electronic airlines reservation system which 
| link more than a thousand agents' desks in many U.S. cities to a 
central computer for split-second reservation handling. 


There is an additional ingredient somewhere in your head that makes 
possible to create new ideas. Call it “creativity” or “inspiration,” if you 
e. It is so difficult to understand that it is sometimes expressed in theo- 
tical terms . . . “the divine spark.” 

In The Romance of Leonardo Da Vinci, a novel by Dimitri Merejkowski 
at you might enjoy reading, there is an episode in which the great painter- 
gineer-inventor is asked to amuse the guests at a party with a brief 
sture on science. Leonardo talks of fossil sea shells that are found far 
om the sea. From one fact which did not seem to fit into what was 
nerally believed about the history of the earth, his mind leaped forward 
“suppose” a concept of geology not far from what we know today. 

The guests were amused by Leonardo’s “fantasy.” And, of course, he 
d not have evidence to prove it, even to himself. 

But this is the way progress in knowledge often happens. A 
ind leaps from the facts to a new theory . . . a new ground from which 
look at the old facts and find new facts. The theory may not stand the 
t of facts. But it may open doors to new worlds of knowledge. 

Another novel you might enjoy—particularly in connection with auto- 
ution—is Erewhon, by Samuel Butler, published in 1872. Butler created 
2 imaginary country of Erewhon (notice that the letters also spell “No- 
vere”) in which machinery was outlawed. The Erewhonians were con- 
aced by logic that machines would develop consciousness and eventually 
slave them. Here is a sample of the logic that made them decide to turn 
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Automation may mean better s 


their clocks back hundreds of 
years and throw away their 
watches. 

“Reflect upon the extraor- 
dinary advance which ma- 
chines have made during the 
last few hundred years, and 
note how slowly the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are 
advancing. The more highly 
organized machines are crea- 
tures not so much of yester- 
day, as of the last five min- 
utes, so to speak, in compari- 
son with past time. Assume 
for the sake of argument that 
conscious beings have existed 
for some 20 million years. See 
what strides machines have 
made in the last thousand? 
May not the world last 20 
million years longer? If so, 
what will they not in the end 
become? Is it not safer to 
nip the mischief in the bud 
and to forbid these machines 
further progress?” 

Butler described the citizens |" the Underwood plant in Harford, Conn., th 
Ohs Pxewhiont ae ta aieclnandl TransfeRobot 200 picks up (top) an electri: 


renee acs 1 ; typewriter component (shown in inset) as it i) 
ong-suilering people, easily  gelivered down a chute from the feeder, the 


led by the nose, and quick to (bottom) transfers the part into the nest of a 
offer up common sense on the automatic countersink machine. 
shrine of logic.” 

The language of logic is the only one we know how to use for | 
machines, so far. And as a result they are as stupid as the Erewhonias 
They can do only what you tell them to do. You can, of course, tell th’ 
to do things which you cannot do yourself. But only you can imag? 
what those nee might be. 
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t will give a new impetus to education—the fundamental kind that forces 
s to think, even if we don’t quite know how we do it. In the sciences and 
ngineering there will be more emphasis on fundamentals and less on those 
schniques that can quickly become obsolete. 

The factory or office of the past where man himself was a tool—a pair 
f hands on an assembly line, an adding machine, a sorter and filer of 
” dead for all practical purposes. In the factory a highly skilled 
orker has the responsibility for intricate machinery that does the work of 
hundred hands. In an insurance office a college graduate mathematician 
rogram: a machine that makes up the bills for thousands of policy-holders. 

Experts tell us that the trend in jobs is steadily upward. Higher 
id higher skills are required, more and more education, more years in 
hool for you. And even when you get that degree, you can’t stop. A 
raduate engineer has to spend at least ten per cent of his time studying 
keep up with new developments. 

Of course, all business and industry in the United States is not auto- 
mated . . . not even as much as it could be. Industry in Western Europe, 
uilding new plants on the rubble of World War IJ, has moved faster than 
e have. We are beginning to feel the pinch of competition from their 
odern plants and automated equipment. 

This competition, together with other factors in the economy, is speeding 
e changeover to automation, even though the costs are high. The business 
hich does not meet the challenge of change will go under. 

And what about people meeting the challenge of change? There isn’t 
uch point in your saying, “I want to follow in Dad’s footsteps.” You 
light start out on Dad’s path and find it whisked out from under you. 
Things will be different. They may be better for everyone. Every- 
1e we talked to believed that in the long run the Automation Revolution 


ill benefit everyone. Most Americans seem to believe that progress is a 

90d in itself. They have faith in technology. But there are problems. 
Technological unemployment is one of those problems. Displacement 

the word business leaders prefer to use. When new machines are in- 

oduced, people are displaced. Perhaps just a shift to a new department. 

erhaps retraining for a new job. Enlightened businessmen working closely > 

ith labor leaders find that, by careful planning, machines can be intro- | 
iced with very little harm to individual employees. It takes time. 
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A powerful IBM transistorized computer is being used as a key design and developm: 
tool in building the space vehicle Saturn. 


A major airline recently introduced a nation-wide automated reservati 
system without discharging a single employee. An official told us, “* 
found other places in the system for most people. And we aren't replaci 
those who retire or leave for other reasons.” 

Hold on there. Didn’t they slide over something pretty important to yo 
If they aren’t replacing people who leave, will there be any jobs left - 
graduating seniors? They aren’t really sliding over it. 

Meet General Sojo—Shrinkage of Job Opportunities. 

Sooner or later, business leaders told us, the new technology will cre: 
new products, whole new industries, more jobs. The First Industrial Re; 
lution did. The Second must. It’s logical. 

In the meantime, job opportunities, especially for people with li 
education and training, are shrinking. And the number of people cc 
peting for jobs is steadily increasing. The U. S. Department of Labor ss 
the labor force will increase more than 1,200,000 a year between now < 
1965, and 1,500,000 a year from 1965 to 1970. And that means you 
coming out of high school and college, looking for a job. 

Your elders are doing a lot of talking—and thinking—about the pr: 
lems of automation. Government, labor, management, religious and ci 
organizations are forming committees to study it. 

But the experts don’t agree on what must be done. 

One told us: “Let business alone and it will expand enough to keep eve 
one working full time.” 
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Another: “We'll have to cut working time to a four-day week, maybe 
en a four-hour day.” 

Another: “Retire people earlier and keep the kids in school longer. 
lan to get a law degree as well as your Ph.D.” 

Another: “Foreign markets are the answer. There’s an endless demand 
x goods all over the world.” 

What will you do about these problems of automation? 

First, what about a job? Labor statisticians went out on limb to 
edict that employment opportunities will increase most in construction and 
nance. Goverment jobs, retail and wholesale trade and other service in- 
istries will offer opportunities. Repair and maintenance mechanics, ma- 
linery operators, engineers, scientists and research workers will be in de- 
and. There is a shortage of piano tuners, also teachers and doctors. 
There’s more to this revolution, of course, than the question of how you 
e going to earn the money to buy the products to keep the machine oper- 
ing to make more work so that you'll have a job. 

You are going to be right in the middle of a fast-changing 
orld. Given peace and a little time, can men use these machines to make 
better world for everyone—not only in America but Africa, too? What 
ill man be like when he gets everything he needs without a struggle? Are 
e heading toward the paradise of fat little men that Aldous Huxley 
ricatured in Brave New World? 

George Orwell, author of 1984, sounded a warning note. He foresaw the 
Iman spirit dominated by the logic of the machines—dictatorship by the 
ite few who control the machines. The aim of mechanical progress, he 
id, is a world in which nothing goes wrong, a world in which such quali- 
ss as physical strength, courage, loyalty and generosity become obsolete. 
Then, like the people of Erewhon, should we vote an end to mechanical 
ogress? Obvious nonsense! Fear of the machine in Erewhon, and else- 
here, is based on the belief that man is nothing more than a conscious 
achine. If we believe that man is something more, if we believe that he 
is a God-given brain and soul with which to strive for a higher destiny, 
en we need not fear the progress of machinery. We can make the new 
chnology serve the best interests of all men, both here and abroad. 

Read Huxley and Orwell. Don’t say, “It can’t happen here.” It could 
ppen, but only if we let it happen.—DOROTHEA LINDSEY 
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We aren't stuffy modernists 


In the August 6 issue of YouTH, 
your Sound in the Round says: 
“Dixieland jazz is a kind of music 
—a happy, carefree kind — which 
appeals to all but the stuffiest mod- 
ernists.” When I mentioned this to 
the rest of our youth fellowship, 
there was comment on all sides that 
jazz didn’t appeal to them and they 
aren't stuffy modernists. Why not 
inform your readers on the latest re- 
cordings in the field of popular, 


Young Pillars... 


Copyright 1961. 


Gospel Trumpet Co, 


“I’ve come to see your daughter, Mr. 

Ramsperger. . . . I’m one of those 

awful teenagers you read about in 
the papers.” 
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rock ’n’ roll, classic, and operat 


—Geoffrey Raae 
Nazareth, Pa. 


music ? 


| like fiction, too 


I think it would be a good id 
to have a fiction story like “Que: 
for a Minute” (July 23 issue) 
every issue of YOUTH. 

—Ann Berges, 
Bellevue, Wash 


Win a $25 prize 


We're on the snoop for stor 
and pictures of teens and yor 
groups who made creative use 
their summer. In our May 28 iss 
of YOUTH magazine, we offered | 
give $25 to the youth group that» 
ports the most interesting group : 
uvity for this past summer and | 
give $25 to the individual you 
person who reports the mest int 
esting activity he or she has de 
this past summer. Deadline for ye 
reports (and your photos) was or 
inally set for September 1. Ha 
ever, we are extending the deadii 
to October 16 to give you a char 
to gather together the mater 
needed to tell your story. So, if y 
or your youth group had a wor 
while summer, send us your detail 
report (and photos if you he 
them). 


COVER STORY 


Have you figured out the jigsaw 
on our front cover? You probably 
won't be able to identify what it is 
unless you've recently looked with 
a magnifying glass inside an elec- 
tronic computer. The orange-col- 
ored object you see is an experi- 
mental computer circuitry which 

the size of a postage stamp. The 
electronic “brain'' is the symbol of 
automation—the second phase of 
the Industrial Revolution which we 
are now experiencing. Are you 
ready for automation? [see pages 
16 through 25) Are you thinking 
much of the dawn of a new world? 
(see page 3) With the world chang- 
ing so fast, is there anything we can 
depend on? (pages 28 through 31). 


CREDITS FOR THIS ISSUE: 


Puoros: 1, 21, 24, IBM photos; 2-3, H. Arm- 
strong Roberts; 4 through Gs 32; Almasy from 
Three Lions; 14, 30, United Press International; 
16-17, MIT photo, couresty of Scholastic magazine; 
18, 98, 29, Wide World photos; 22, 31, U. S. In- 
dustries, Inc.; 28, 29, 30, 31, Leon Kofod. 

Artists: 10, 13, Charles Newton; 17, Bill Maul- 
din, editorial cartoonist for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (od by permission) ; 26, Charles Schulz, 
creator of ‘‘Peanuts’” (copyright 1961, Gospel 
Trumpet Co.). 

AutHors: Dorothea M. Lindsey, staff of Office of 
Communication for the United Church of Christ, 
who did research and script for forthcoming film 
on automation. The Auto-Beatnik poem, “‘Insects,”” 
5 reprinted by pomiission from ‘“The Machines Are 

‘aking Over’? by Warren R, Young appearing in 
ie magazine. 

Prayer on page 32 written by Rev. Gene L. 
McCornack, Denver, Colo., Minister of Christian 
Education and Assistant Superintendent, Colorado 
Congregational Conference. 
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OME things never change. The rhythm of life itself has not 
S changed since man began. Your heart still beats basically 
the same pulse pace now as did that of the youth who lived 
in Jesus’ day. It’s true that the hectic pace of today’s 
complex culture puts pressure on us. And it’s true that 
there is some give and take in our heart muscles. 

But, whether we mark the beat with cymbals or electronic 
computers, that blood pump of ours can beat just so fast 

and that’s all. Our bodies have certain limitations. And yet 
too often you and I use our human limitations as an excuse 
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L thy might, for there Is 


for not doing more... “l’motoo tired!*_. .. . “No 
one’s ever done that before!” ... “I don’t know 
how!” No electronic computer can compare with 
your brain and mine. That gray matter up there 
houses and lubricates a complex system that no 
scientist can completely reconstruct. No scientist yet 
knows the full potential of the human brain. And 
very few humans even begin to make the most of 
what they have up on top. Through the ages man has 
not fully understood all that he is capable of doing. 
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no SEVICE, NOR KNOWLEOC 


In Jesus’ time, grain was ground with millstones. Flour 
was made daily. Man spent much time each day gathering 
together and preparing the basic needs of survival. Food was 
major concern in life. Today we take our food for granted— 
perhaps too much so. In harvesting their fields, the ancient 
farmers purposely left the corners of their fields unreaped— 
their purpose was to keep the “corn spirit”? happy so it wouldr 
forsake their fields. Later, the farmers substituted the more 
humanitarian motive of permitting the “‘stranger, orphan, and 
widow” to glean the fields. But modern methods of harvestii 
are decreasing the custom of gleaning. Yet our world is still 
full of the hungry, the poor, and the orphan. 

Man’s physical body will always need nourishment. And yet 
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R WISOOM, IN The GRAVE, 
Hither thou GOeEst. wE2. 


fan does not live by bread alone. A well-fed body soon dies 
if it is left alone and unloved. Centuries have passed since 
Jhrist opened new doors of understanding, and still man 
1as not fully comprehended the fact that love is at the 
ieart of all life. The Creator’s intention for man has 

lever changed. Man’s insight about God has changed. 
Today some men still do not recognize God’s purpose for 
nan. Others know Ged’s purpose but have not lived it. 
None of us today lives his life to the fullest as God 
ntends for us to live. VVV 
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O God, help me! | am filled with a stifling confusion! Speak comfortab 
to my longing heart, or | perish. Out of one side of its mouth the we 

says: ''Grow up! Love your neighbor! Reach out to your struggling brothe 
Assume responsibility!’ The next moment, the world says: "Not yet 
you're too young! Hate anyone who's different! Dig a bomb shelte 
What can one person do?" | need the presence of One who is the se 

yesterday, today and forever. It's not enough to know about you, O G 
I must have faith in you. Forgive my doubts and misunderstandings. Le 
me in the paths of righteousness and service. Bring me to the abund 

life in the spirit of Jesus Christ, my Lord. Amen. 


